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Colleges and the Housing Crisis 
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TONER AL LINQAR) 
“MIyY OF mi¢H 


By DILLON S. MYER * 


OLLEGE and university administrators have 

seen their registrars’ offices flooded with 
enrollment applications from discharged veterans. 
With nearly every application comes an anxious 
inquiry: Will there be a place for me to live? 

Too often colleges are forced to turn down these 
requests for entrance. More often than not, lack of 
housing is partly responsible for the refusal. The 
number of persons who can live in the college 
community is limited by the existing supply of 
houses, a limit as rigid as that on the number 
of students who can crowd into a classroom or 
a laboratory. 

This situation has given college administrators a 
keen appreciation of the scope and urgency of the 
Nation’s housing crisis. 

It is a credit to college officials that they were quick 
tosee the natureof this emergency and to realizeit had 
to be attacked on a nation-wide front. The fact that 
the Veterans’ Emergency Housing Program makes 
special provision for higher educational institutions is 
partly due to the insight of these administrators. 


Why Housing is Short 


The roots of the housing crisis go back to an 
earlier postwar era. After World War I, there was 
a housing boom which reached its peak in the middle 
twenties. But even then, building failed to keep 
pace with the need for more homes. When the 
building rate fell off later in the decade, the gap be- 
tween supply and demand widened. In the de- 
pression years, construction shriveled away still 
more. Then came World War II. Home building 
fell still further behind as men and materials were 
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poured into the war effort. All this time, of course, 
existing houses slipped toward obsolescence. When 
peace came, new homes were not built as fast as new 
families were formed by marriages. 

The cumulative effect of this quarter century of 
under-building weighed heavily on colleges for two 
reasons. The heavy demand for homes reduced the 
number of rooms, apartments, and houses usually 
available to students and faculty, and institutional 
building programs at the war’s end had to compete 
with other claims for labor and materials. 

Demobilization of the armed forces brought on a 
more serious dilemma. More than 2 million veter- 
ans sought to resume college educations interrupted 
by service or to begin postponed courses of study 
under the GI bill of rights. 

According to a 1 percent sample study of potential 
veteran college enrollees made in May 1946 by the 
Research Division of the Veterans’ Administration, 
about one-fourth of the potential full-time college 
enrolees are married and about 9 percent have one or 
more children. This proportion is much higher 
than the proportion married among college students 
in the normal prewar college population. Thus the 
influx put an unprecedented strain on college housing 
facilities, both in quantity and type. 

If this emergency could not be met in some way, 
the promises of the GI bill of rights would be worth 
less than words to thousands of veterans. The 
Nation could not afford to turn its back on these 
young people eager for knowledge. Realizing this, 
Congress and the Federal Government made the 
needs of higher education a principal consideration 
in drafting the Veterans’ Emergency Housing 
Program. 








Veterans’ Housing Program 


In its broader aspects, the national housing pro- 
gram is a drive to build new permanent homes and 
apartments for families who have no adequate hous- 
ingnow. ‘The target for 1946 is 1,200,000 new homes 
under construction by the end of the year. The 
1947 goal is 1,500,000 more homes. We passed the 
halfway mark for the 1946 goal in July. Since then, 
Housing Expediter Wilson W. Wyatt has taken 
steps to increase production of critically short build- 
ing materials and to guide an even larger proportion 
of these materials into residential construction. 

But the immediate problem of the colleges was 
too pressing to wait for permanent building. They 
had to have immediate assistance. Aid to fit their 
special needs is being provided in the temporary 
re-use housing phase of the Veterans’ Emergency 
Housing Program. 

The temporary program was conceived to help 
those most distressed by the housing shortage. It 
utilizes temporary structures erected by the Federal 
Government during the war for war workers and 
the armed forces. By re-using such surplus tem- 
porary buildings as quonset huts, mess halls, and 
barracks, the Nation provides interim shelters in a 
reasonably short time with minimum interference 
to the long-range permanent building program. 

Under the Mead-Lanham resolutions amending 
Title V of the Lanham Act, Congress appropriated 
$445,000,000 to provide about 200,000 temporary 
accommodations for veterans, servicemen, and their 
families as part of the 1946 housing goa]. About 
half the temporary units are being supplied to 
municipalities especially hard hit by the housing 
shortage. The other half are earmarked for colleges 
and universities. 


Federal-College Relationships 


The entire re-use program is carried out by coop- 
eration between the Federal Government and the 
municipalities or educational institutions which par- 
ticipate in it. The Federal Government’s share of 
the program is administered by the Federal Public 
Housing Authority, the agency which conducts the 
federally aided low-rent housing program under the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 and built war 
housing under provisions of the Lanham Act and 
related acts during the war. 

In most cases, the surplus structures must be 
moved from their wartime sites to new locations. 
They also require some remodeling. Barracks and 
mess halls, for instance, must be converted into 
small apartments for family use. Interiors of quon- 
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set huts must be finished for year-round living, 
The Federal Government pays for this relocation 
and conversion. The municipality or educational 
institution provides the site and utilities. It also 
takes title to the structures, manages and maintains 
them and, when their purpose is served, removes 
them from the site according to law. 

The initial phase of this program was completed in 
August, when all possible allocations with Federal 
funds were completed. ‘The FPHA’s progress report 
of September 24 showed that educational institutions 
in all sections of the country had been allocated 
101,462 temporary accommodations to be erected 
with Federal funds. Reflecting the colleges’ urgent 
need for housing married veterans, 51,761 of these 
accommodations were family dwellings. The other 
49,701 were dormitory types. Of the 101,462 ac- 
commodations, 22,935 were completed on September 
24. Another 77,147 were under construction and the 
remainder were still in preliminary phases. 

These figures, however, do not reveal how fully 
our surplus temporary housing is being used to house 
student veterans. The Mead amendments also 
authorized the FPHA to make other surplus struc- 
tures available to educational institutions at their 
ownexpense. An additional 33,260 accommodations 
have been added to the supply of emergency housing 
on the Nation’s campuses by this means. Thus the 
total amount of temporary housing allocated to 
educational institutions stands at 134,722 accom- 
modations. 

Allocations and details of the contracts with the 
educational institutions were worked out by the 
FPHA in conference with the housing committee of 
the American Council on Education under the chair- 
manship of Arthur S. Adams, of Cornell University. 
Similar committees are being formed in the field to 
represent the colleges in dealing with the FPHA’s 
eight regional offices. 


Temporaries Conserve Materials 


The FPHA has stressed the stopgap nature of this 
program from the outset. It has held consistently 
to minimum standards of construction and strict 
economy in both funds and in building materials. 

Every effort is made to use as little of our limited 
stocks of building materials as possible. Consider- 
able ingenuity has been exercised in providing sub- 
stitutes for scarce materials. For instance, wood 
siding has been used instead of wall-board sheathing 
where new exterior coverings are necessary. Sub- 
stitution of steel pipe for cast-iron soil pipe for vent 
stacks has resulted in an estimated 20 percent 
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saving in that critically short item. The object of 
these economies is to leave as much building material 
as possible free for permanent construction. 

We are quite aware that, from the standpoint of 
quality, the resulting homes do not fully meet the 
needs of the institutions to which they are allocated 
or of the veterans who occupy them. But they do 
have two great virtues—speed and economy. 
They provide adequate shelter faster than any other 
type of building. The policy of charging fair market 
rents, with adjustments to aid hardship cases, puts 
this housing within the veterans’ means. When 
permanent accommodations are ready, the temporary 
buildings will have done their job and will be re- 
moved, 


Pending Housing Legislation 


Important as temporary structures are for easing 
the situation for the time being, many schools must 
plan for permanent housing, not only for veterans 
but for the larger student bodies they expect to 
serve in the future. Their best hope for aid in 
meeting long-term needs is in the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft general housing bill. This measure was passed 
almost unanimously by the Senate in the last session 
of Congress. Unfortunately, Congress adjourned 
before the bill reached the House floor. The measure 
probably will be reintroduced shortly after the 
Eightieth Congress convenes. 


Colleges have a special interest in the bill because 
it would liberalize the present system of FHA- 
insured long-term, low-interest mortgages in several 
ways. These changes would make it easier to pro- 
vide dormitory accommodations for single students 
and small housekeeping apartments for married 
students. The bill also perfects the present law 
on loan insurance for modernizing and improving 
existing homes, thus making funds readily available 
for remodeling homes in the college community to 
house more students. 


Basically, the college housing shortage is just 
one aspect of the general housing shortage. The 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill calls for about 12% 
million new homes in the next 10 years. As off- 
campus housing expands, the acute pressure on 
campus housing will ease. 


So far, we are alleviating the plight of the colleges 
by the temporary expedient of stopgap housing. 
This housing is immensely useful in the present 
emergency. But it is a purely emergency attack 
on the problem, not a long-range solution. The 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill provides a legal basis 
for greatly expanding our supply of satisfactory 
permanent housing not only at colleges and uni- 
versities but everywhere throughout the Nation. 





Yale Arts and Sciences Faculty Reorganized 


By WILLIAM C. DEVANE* 


HE FACULTY of the Arts and Sciences at Yale 

University has begun to operate under a plan of 
divisional organization. This faculty comprises 
representatives of all professionial ranks of depart- 
ments serving the undergraduate schools (Freshman 
Year, Yale College, School of Engineering), the 
graduate school, and the Sheffield Scientific School, 
together with the president, the provost, the deans or 
directors of these schools, the director of the Student 
Appointment Bureau, ex officiis, and a representative 
of the Council of Masters. The divisional plan sets 
up a clear situation in which definite people are 
responsible for the improvement of the faculty in 
certain definite areas. It does not affect other divi- 
sions of the university beyond the Faculty of the Arts 
and Sciences, such as medicine, law, and divinity. 


*Dean of Yale College. 





Functions of the Divisions 


By the action of the Corporation of Yale Univer- 
sity in the late spring of this year, the Faculty of the 
Arts and Sciences in the university was organized 
into three divisions: A Division of the Humanities 
under the directorship of Dean William C. DeVane; 
a Division of the Sciences under Prof. Edmund W. 
Sinnott; and a Division of Engineering under Dean 
Samuel W. Dudley. The Divisions of the Sciences 
and Engineering were established several years ago, 
and the recent establishment of the Division of the 
Humanities rounds out the administrative organiza- 
tion of the central faculty of the university. The 
faculty as a whole is under the supervision of the 
chief educational officer of the University after the 
president, the provost, Edgar S. Furniss. 

In the new organization, the director of the divi- 
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sion is charged with the responsibility of recruiting, 
maintaining, and improving faculty personnel in the 
fields and departments which lie in his jurisdiction. 
In the Division of the Sciences there are two execu- 
tive committees: The Committee on Physical Sci- 
ences and Mathematics, and the Committee on 
Biological Sciences. In the new Division of the 
Humanities there will likewise be two executive 
committees: The Committee on the Arts and Let- 
ters, and the Committee on the Social Sciences. 


Making New Appointments 


The method of making a new appointment or a 
promotion at Yale is one that subjects the candidate 
to the independent scrutiny of several important and 
critical groups. ‘Though the president, the division, 
and the school, each has the power of initiating a 
recommendation for appointment, the initiative in 
each case normally comes from a department of 
study, such as history, for example. The depart- 
mental professors, acting in a body, recommend a 
candidate for appointment to the staff in history. 
This recommendation is forwarded to the Division 
of Humanities and the case is scrutinized by the 
Committee on the Social Sciences. If the judgment 
of that committee is favorable, the recommendation 
is sent to the Committee on Appointments of the 
appropriate school of the University—the Graduate 
School, Yale College, the School of Engineering, or 
Freshman Year. If the committee of the school 
approves, the recommendation is taken to the Board 
of Permanent Officers of the school concerned, and 
if this board approves and is willing to accept the 
candidate, the recommendation is sent to the presi- 
dent, the provost, and the Corporation of the 
University for their final consent. 

The manner of appointment may seem intricate 
and tortuous to the observer, and it is true that a 
great deal of time and care are spent in the process. 
At some points the case has to lie on the table for 
2 weeks or a month before action may be taken. 
Experience has taught the university that there is 
safety in this method of appointment. The candi- 
date who passes the scrutiny of these critical com- 
mittees may be certain that he deserves his appoint- 
ment, and that substantial justice has been done. 
In those rare cases where justice may seem to be in 
danger, or where the needs of the university are not 
fully seen by a committee, the president may inter- 
vene and recommend the appointment of the corpo- 
ration on his own authority. Usually, however, the 
candidate for appointment or promotion is tried by 
his peers. The new organization assures the can- 
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didate that in the first instance his case will be con- 
sidered and judged by a group of men who are schol- 
ars and teachers in his own field. The primary func- 
tion of the newly organized divisions is to suggest, 
stimulate, and guide the actions of the departments 
in the matter of appointments. 





Convocation of the New York Board of Regents 


Tue EIGHTietw annual convocation of the New 
York Board of Regents occurred in Albany on Octo- 
ber 17. Afternoon and evening sessions were held. 
A conference on camping and recreation was held 
in Albany on October 15 and 16 and a State-wide 
conference on rural education was conducted on 
October 17. 

At the convocation Francis T. Spaulding was 
inaugurated as New York State commissioner of 
education and as president of the University of the 
State of New York. He has been preceded by five 
commissioners of education: Andrew Sloan Draper, 
John Huston Finley, Frank P. Graves, Ernest E. 
Cole, and George D. Stoddard. The office of com- 
missioner was established in 1904 through unifica- 
tion of the Board of Regents with the State super- 
intendency of public instruction. The title of the 
president of the university was added in 1914. 





New York University’s Preparation for an 
Unprecedented Enrollment 


PREPARATION for the unprecedented enrollment of 
students at New York University have included four 
things. More than a million dollars of university 
funds have been spent to remodel a manufacturing 
loft building to provide 26 percent more classroom 
space, a small auditorium, offices, and other rooms at 
the Washington Square center. On the University 
Heights campus a new prefabricated Army building 
has been provided by the New York State Emer- 
gency Housing Joint Board for additional labora- 
tories and classrooms. 

The university has established the Westchester 
Center in the White Plains High School building, 
this being done at the request of high-school prin- 
cipals in Westchester County. Here regular mem- 
bers of the university faculty teach some hundreds 
of freshmen from 3:30 p. m. to 8:30 p. m., after 
high-school classes have been dismissed. 
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Finally, more intensive use of the plant than here- 
tofore is the rule. The School of Commerce Build- 
ing at Washington Square, for example, cannot hold 
more than 2,500 persons at one time, but by sched- 
uling classes without a break from 9 in the morning 
until 10 at night more than 7,500 students are being 
accommodated. 





Metallurgy Program at Stevens Institute 


A 3-YEAR program leading to a diploma in the field 
of metallurgy has been included in the curriculum of 
the Industries Training School of Stevens Institute 
of Technology. The other courses given by the 
school are in engineering drafting and machine de- 
sign, and in production supervision. 





Latin-American Exchange Fellows 
By WILLIAM A. SHAMBLIN* 


group of exchange fellows from Latin-American 

countries have reported recently to the U. S. 
Office of Education before setting out to colleges 
and universities in various parts of the United States 
for further graduate training in their respective 
fields of professional interest. As of September 25 
there were 24 of these students in this country on 
fellowships granted under the provisions of the 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American 
Cultural Relations. They range in age from the 
early twenties to the middle forties and the back- 
grounds and fields of study are equally varied. 


Number of Exchange Fellows From Latin America 


Since 1940 when the exchange began operating, 
122 such students have been received from the 15 
Latin-American signatories to the convention. The 
treaty provides that each year these 15 governments 
are entitled to submit a panel of 5 candidates from 
which 2 candidates are awarded fellowships by the 
selection committee in this country. This Govern- 
ment in turn may present panels to each of the 
other governments who grant 2 fellowships to our 
students. The sending of United States citizens 
under this program, discontinued shortly after the 
Nation’s entry into the war, is expected to be 
resumed after July 1947. 

At present, 18 of the 30 fellowships for the school 
year 1946-47 have been awarded to nationals of the 
9 countries which have presented full panels. Of 
this number 14 have already arrived to begin their 
studies and 1 is enroute. The remaining 3, 2 of 
whom are doctors, will come as soon as places in 
the universities are found for them. 


Fellowships Renewed 


Three of this year’s 18 fellows, because of the 
importance to their countries of their training and 
the splendid work done last year, have been renomi- 





nated. One of these is Miss Luisa Esperanza 
Novoa, of Peru, whose interest is education for 
delinquent and mentally handicapped children. At 
the conclusion of her 2 years in Columbia University 
Teachers College, she plans to return to her post in 
Lima in the Teachers College for Women. The 
Peruvian Government feels that there she will be 
in a position to pass on to other teachers the training 
for which there has been a long felt need. 

Another is Dr. Cosme A. Gomez, of the Dominican 
Republic, who is this year continuing his work in 
gynecology and obstetrics at the Medical College 
of Virginia. Dr. Gomez left his post as Director 
of the Hospital “Ramon Matias Mella” in Dajabon, 
Dominican Republic, in order to take advantage of 
this opportunity to prepare himself better for his 
profession. 

Another renewal is Miss Olga Nunez Abaunza, of 
Nicaragua, who completed the work for her master 
of arts degree in international relations last June at 
American University. Miss Nunez is back at 
American University to complete her thesis after 
attending the summer session of the Advanced 
School of International Studies, to which she will 
return next spring. Not only was she the first 
woman in Nicaragua to receive the degree of doctor 
in law, but for 3 years she was the outstanding 
student of the five colleges of the Universidad Cen- 
tral de Nicaragua. While making such a distin- 
guished scholastic record, she also proved herself 
an accomplished poetess. Moreover, she won the 
Ruben Dario prize in 1945 with her novel Renunci- 
acion. She has been active this past year in inter- 
national conferences for peace and plans to devote 
herself professionally to such activities on the com- 
pletion of this school year. 


*Research Assistant, Division of International Educational 
Relations. 
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Exchange Fellows Currently in the United States 
The 24 students holding fellowships as of September 25, 1946, are: 





Colombia 
Couniry and fellow Year Field of study 
Vistas Battie. cnncccconssccss 1945-46 Elementary Education.............. 
Catalina Restrepo. _.........-. fe ae eee eee 
Secondary School Administration__--.- 
Chile 
Lidia Rosenthal de Barrera.___- 1946-47 Teaching of English and Guidance. ._- 
Costa Rica 
Manuel A. Arce M.........-.. PRO ENG Cen en ss canes ccenwcanneee ee 
PE ONUIID boo idccvnntenvance 
Maria Isabel Jimenez_-......-- I i aa el 
eek aliciadiis een alae 
rete BOUL Bo nnacccaeccccpcaen DEE ORO Oo ope ete ddan cece piece es 
Agricultural Statistics_...._.___._.-- 
Dominican Republic 
Dr. Cosme A. Gomez... .--...-- Pere a LG Pe Fe etn 
1946-47 Obstetrics and Gynecology. _-.____-- 
Salvador A. Iglesias_.......-..- og EE ae eee ee ae 
ee, ee 
Guatemala 
Angel Ramirez M__----------. SP NS ol ce inciecacammmnnen 
Elementary Education and Children’s 
Literature. 
Marco. A. Ramirez. ..-----.--- 1944-45 Statistics and Finance_...._.....-..- 
1945-46 
Haiti 
RE | ee eee ee 
1945-46 
Honduras 
Dr. Mario Diaz Q.....-.-...-- ET A 
1945-46 
Mexico 
Pablo Campos Lynch. _-....--- 1944-45 Sanitary Engineering. ...__._._-__-_ 
Luis E. Manrique.............. 1945-46 Methods of Teaching Mathamatics - -- 
Nicaragua 
Jorge A. Montealegre_._____--- 1944-45 Agricultural Economics. -..._...----- 
1945-46 
Olga Nunez Abaunza--------.. Ee eee 
1946-47 International Relations____________- 
Panama 
Diogenes Arosemena___-_------- ES ae ee ee RE 
Penology and Sociology. _..----.-.-- 
bertaria G. de Cohn___.------ 1946-47 Education for Exceptional Children__. 


College or university 


National College of Education. 
Orientation Center (Washington). 
University of Pennsylvania. 


University of Michigan. 


Orientation Center (Washington). 
University of Kentucky. 

Mills College. 

University of California. 
Wellesley College. 

Michigan State College. 


Bucknell University. 

Medical College of Virginia. 
Columbia University. 

Catholic University of America. 


Orientation Center (Washington). 
Peabody College for Teachers. 


Indiana University. 


Cornell University. 


Harvard University. 


Cornell University. 
Columbia Teachers College. 


Harvard University. 

Cornell University. 

Bucknell University. 

American University. School of Advanced In- 
ternational Studies. 


Orientation Center (Washington). 
Catholic University of America. 
Columbia Teachers College. 


1Only a part of the year was spent in the study of English; the greater part was devoted to the succeeding field of study. 
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Paraguay 


Country and fellow Year Field of study 

Dr. Livio S. Olmedo__-____---- 1945-46 English 
SII aa... ni bdbakisdade’s 

ee | | an ieee ree ES BE ee 
Sociology and Education 
RE idtiditckalinienannanwuatcmaie 

Dr. Eduardo A, Bestard____.__- WORE? | INN ad oe atau hed eeseau 
Orthopedic Surgery 

Peru 
Louisa B. Nowoa...-......-.-- SOOPER skh kccccwcns cdl cabcdaces 
1946-47 Educational Psychology 

Jorge Martinez M.--.-.------- a ee 
ay ee 

Guillermo Aguilar_-___._..----- SORO=4s, (DN fos coe eae 


Vocational Guidance and Administra- 


tion. 


College or university 
University of Michigan. 
University of Michigan. 
Orientation Center 
Catholic University of America 
University of California. 
Orientation Center (Washington). 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Bucknell University. 

Columbia Teachers College. 
Orientation Center (Washington). 
University of Chicago. 
Orientation Center (Washington). 
Indiana University. 


1 Only a part of the year was spent in the study of English; the greater part was devoted to the succeeding field of study. 





National Bureau of Standards Graduate 


School* 


For Some YEARS graduate courses have been of- 
fered at the National Bureau of Standards. This 
year the organization established to conduct these 
courses has been named the National Bureau of 
Standards Graduate School. 


Two Programs 


Graduate courses were started at the National 
Bureau of Standards in 1908 by a group of the 
younger members of the staff who desired to continue 
their academic work. Although these courses were 
primarily for members of the Bureau staff, admission 
was not restricted to employees of the Bureau. 
The program has consisted of out-of-hours courses. 
During the past 38 years about 3,000 students have 
been enrolled in the courses. This program is 
being continued as heretofore. 

A program of in-hours graduate courses, in- 


*This item is based principally on the Graduate School of the 
National Bureau of Standards Announcement of Courses for 1946- 
47, issued by the National Bureau of Standards, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 1946. 37 p. mimeo. 
Additional information was obtained from L. B. Tuckerman and 
Mrs. L. L. Chapin, members of the Bureau’s staff and officially 
connected with the Graduate School. 

Two statements have been published concerning the graduate 
work of the National Bureau of Standards Graduate School: 
(1) Advanced Educational Work within a Government Bureau, by 
P. G. Agnew. U. S. Bureau of Education Higher Education 
Circular No. 14, Feb. 1919. (2) Professional Employment in 
the Bureau of Standards and Its Relation to University Training, 
by L. B. Tuckerman. In University Training for the National 
Service, Minneapolis, Minn., University of Minnesota Press, 
1932, pp. 204-231. 
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augurated this fall, is designed specifically to im- 
prove the qualifications of Bureau staff members 
for the performance of their Bureau duties. The 
courses are ordinarily restricted to members of the 
Bureau staff, but, under certain conditions, mem- 
bers of other Government agencies and offices may 
attend. 


Administration and Faculty 

The Graduate School of the National Bureau of 
Standards is managed by an Educational Committee 
of seven persons; five of them appointed by the Di- 
rector of the Bureau and two of them elected by the 
students. This committee has full charge of the 
school. The Director of the Bureau meets with it 
in an advisory capacity. 

The school has two registrars chosen by the Edu- 
cational Committee, one for out-of-hours courses, 
who serves also as the treasurer of the Educational 
Committee, and one for in-hours courses. 

Some members of the faculty are selected from 
the staff of the Bureau and others are employed from 
nearby institutions. In the past, teachers have 
been obtained from the faculties of the University 
of Maryland, Catholic University of America, and 
Johns Hopkins University and from the staff of the 
Carnegie Institution. 


Admission and Fees 

Members of the Bureau staff, to secure admission 
to the out-of-hours courses, present the approval of 
their section chief or division chief. The courses are 
available, however, to anyone, whether from the 
staff of the Bureau or not, provided he satisfies the 
instructor that he has suitable preparation for the 
course. 








Admission to the in-hours courses is subject to the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau. These 
courses are not open to the public at large. 

The out-of-hours courses are supported entirely 
by fees collected from the students, the charge per 
course per term being $7. No charge is made for 
attendance at the in-hours courses. 


Courses 


The courses consist generally of 20 lectures, the 
classes usually meeting twice a week for 1-hour ses- 
sions. The academic year, which begins in Septem- 
ber and closes in June, is divided into 3 terms. 
Some of the courses run for 1 or 2 terms, but most 
of them are arranged in year series, 3 courses con- 
stituting a series. 

For the current year, out-of-hours courses are of- 
fered in mathematics, physics, and chemistry. In- 
hours courses are available in these same fields and 
also in mechanics and metallurgy. 


Credits 


The National Bureau of Standards does not as- 
sure students that any university will accept its 
courses as credit toward advanced degrees. The 
educational committee, however, keeps records of 
participation and performance in the courses and is 
prepared to give a student a formal statement about 
work completed, in case he asks for credit at a 
university where he expects to obtain an advanced 
degree. 

To date, more than 60 graduate degrees have been 
awarded, partly on the basis of credits obtained 
through the Bureau courses, by 19 different univer- 
sities. Among the universities that have accepted 
credits from the Graduate School of the Bureau are: 
American, Chicago, Clark, Johns Hopkins, Harvard, 
Illinois, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio 
State, Paris, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Purdue, 


Texas, Toledo, and Yale. 





Triennial Council Meeting of Phi Beta Kappa 


THE TWENTY-FIRST triennial meeting of the United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa was held at the College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., September 
9-11, inclusive. 

Usually one of the important items on the agenda 
of the council is the voting on institutions that are to 
be invited to accept a charter. The Committee on 
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Qualifications ordinarily makes examinations of 
institutions desiring to be considered for new 
chapters. This committee with the approval of the 
Senate suspended its examinations of institutions in 
1940. As a result no recommendations came to the 
council from the Senate for the establishment of new 
chapters. The committee will resume its activities in 
the near future with the expectation that recom- 
mendations for new chapters will be presented to the 
next meeting of the council which will be held in 1949, 

Several experiences of the Society in recent years 
have led to the view on the part of some of the 
membership, at least, that it is not in position to act 
as promptly as is desirable, in cases of possible 
deterioration in the standards of sheltering institu- 
tions. To give more flexibility to the procedures in 
such instances the Senate presented a recommenda- 
tion to the Council for the amendment of the consti- 
tution and bylaws. Since a changeintheconstitution 
is involved the recommendation has to await the 1949 
meeting of the council for final action. The recom- 
mendation as presented to the council follows: 

Constitution, Art. VII. “In case there shall arise, 
in any chapter or in any institution sheltering a 
chapter, a situation which, in the opinion of the 
Committee on Qualifications constitutes a grave and 
imminently dangerous threat of serious deterioration 
requiring prompt attention and action, the Senate, in 
the period between Council meetings, is empowered, 
at a regular or special meeting called for that purpose, 
to effect an immediate suspension of the charter of 
such chapter, or to restrict the privilege of such 
chapter to elect members. Such action shall be 
effective until the next meeting of the Council, unless 
previously revoked by the Senate, either at a regular 
meeting or at one called especially for the considera- 
tion of such action. No such action shall be taken 
until a report has been rendered by the Committee 
on Qualifications as to the conditions which exist in 
such chapter or sheltering institution and which it 
finds calls for such action and which constitutes a 
material loss of its charter or such a condition 
concerning the status and practices of such institu- 
tion or chapter as jeopardizes the Society’s ideals of 
scholarship and character and the significance 
of membership. No such action shall be effective 
unless the Senate has given the chapter and the 
sheltering institution due notice and an opportunity 
to be heard and has given reasonable notice to the 
appropriate district conference.” 

By-laws, Art. IV. “Sec. 1. The Committee on 
Qualifications shall consider all institutions and 
chapters, and shall submit to the Senate, with the 
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complete data assembled, the Committee’s recom- 
mendations concerning: (a) Any institution in which 
a chapter is established but which is found to have 
lost any of its qualifications, (b) Any chapter found 
to have disregarded its charter, (c) Any other matter 
concerning the status and practices of any institution 
or chapter which is found to place in jeopardy the 
Society’s ideals of scholarship and character and the 
significance of membership. 

“Sec. 2. The Senate shall report these recom- 
mendations, as finally amended and approved by it, 
together with a summary of the data upon which 
they are based, to the appropriate district conferences 
and to all chapters at least six months previous to 
the regular session of the Council, and to the Council, 
as provided in Article VII of the Constitution.” 

In the course of the discussion some changes in 
the phrasing of the recommendations were made but 
they were of a minor character. 

The Senate also submitted to the council the 
following recommendation, which was accepted, for 
action in the case of the University of Texas. 

“The United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa have 
been seriously concerned by conditions in the Uni- 
versity of Texas which seem to threaten deteriora- 
tion in the character and quality of the work done in 
that institution. An investigation by a special 
Committee of the Senate indicates clearly that 
sound principles of tenure and of freedom have beea 
violated. 

‘While changes have been made and promises 
given by the Board of Regents, the United Chapters 
are still apprehensive that conditions are not yet 
settled and that damage to true scholarship may 
result. Hence the following resolutions are adopted: 
(1) That the Committee on Qualifications keep in 
close touch with the situation, securing at least 
annually for three years from the Alpha Chapter of 
Texas and from other sources, information as to 
educational conditions. (2) That if at any time 
within the triennium serious deterioration be found, 
the Senate may suspend until the next meeting of 
the Council the privilege of the chapter to elect 
members. Such action shall require approval by 
two-thirds of the Senators present who shall also 
constitute a majority of the total membership of the 
Senate. (3) That the Senate report again on this 
matter at the next Council meeting.” 

The officers elected were: Christian Gauss, presi- 
dent; John Kirkland Clark, vice president; George 
A. Works, secretary; George Dana Graves, treasurer; 
Carl L. Billman, assistant secretary; Levia P. 
Kwerel, assistant treasurer. 
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Grant for a New College 


Ir Has Been announced that the Old Dominion 
Foundation has made a gift of $4,500,000 as an 
endowment to start a new college. The Foundation 
is a charitable corporation founded by Paul Mellon 
in 1941. Mr. Mellon is an officer of the Foundation. 
He attended St. John’s College (Annapolis, Md.) in 
1941 and has made previous contributions to the 
institution. The Board of Visitors and Governors 
of St. John’: College has agreed to release String- 
fellow Barr from the presidency of St. John’s College 
as of July 1, 1947, or such other date as may be 
determined, in order that he may take over the 
development of the proposed new college. 


In a recent statement President Barr said: 


“The program at St. John’s is a 4-year required 
course with no electives, based on the reading, in 
chronological order, of the original statements of the 
great ideas that have shaped western civilization and 
consciousness. Stressing the unity of knowledge, 
the discovery of common language, and participa- 
tion in the common stock of great ideas, the course 
includes 4 years of laboratory science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages. The techniques of instruc- 
tion leading to the bachelor’s degree require small 
classes, individual oral examination, and free seminar 
discussion. No attempt is made at vocational or 
specialized courses. The college abolished inter- 
collegiate athletics in 1939, in favor of an intensive 
program of intramural sports and shop work. 

“In founding the new college we must take into 
consideration what 9 years of instituting, developing, 
and teaching the program have taught us. We now 
know that in addition to the initiation of young men 
to the liberal arts in an undergraduate college, learn- 
ing must continue in an adult education program of 
greater scope and formality than has been previously 
possible. We also know that trained personnel 
must be free for continuous research in a graduate 
school devoted to the unity of knowledge. These 
three functions—undergraduate teaching, adult edu- 
cation, and research devoted to the rethinking of 
human knowledge—are mutually supporting. This 
gift makes possible the intensive pursuit of these 
three separate enterprises in one institution. 

“In laying foundations for this new kind of uni- 
versity, we must find an environment and location 
suited to its three purposes. Given the difficulties 
of building today we are now seeking existing build- 
ings at the right place, for opening by September 
1947. We have made no geographical commitments 
and welcome suggestions.” 





Higher Educa‘ion in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 


The following quotation is from the Jnformation 
Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 46, May 18, 1946, published 
by the Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics: 

“In tsarist Russia there were 91 institutions of 
higher learning. In our times, the country founded 
an equal number during the years of war alone. 
Altogether there are today 783 higher schools in the 
USSR, with a student body of almost 600 thousand. 
As far back as 1938, Molotov pointed out that the 
Soviet Union had 550 thousand students in higher 
schools, a number greater than that in all the lead- 
ing countries of Europe and Japan put together. 
“Soviet higher schools ' turned out over a million 
specialists—at the rate of 100 to 110 thousand a 
year—before the war. Compare this with the 8 to 
10 thousand graduated annually in tsarist Russia. 
“The Soviet State accomplished an enormous 
task in training specialists under the Stalin Five- 
Year Plans. There were 170 thousand graduates 
during the First Five-Year Plan. During the 
second, the number was more than doubled, rising 
to 369,900. During 4 years of the Third Five-Year 
Plan, Soviet higher schools turned out 409 thousand 
specialists—116,500 of them engineers. From 1933 
to 1938 alone, Soviet higher technical schools grad- 
uated more than 476 thousand engineers, agrono- 
mists, doctors, teachers, economists and lawyers. 
“The training of specialists continued during the 
war. In this period higher schools and technical 
schools graduated more than 290 thousand special- 
ists with higher education, and more than 375 
thousand with secondary education. 

“The higher school network which suffered so 
heavily during the war has now been completely 
restored. The number of students this year has 
been brought up to the 1940 figure, and in some 
fields it is even greater. Industrial and construc- 
tion higher schools, for instance, topped prewar 
figures by 20 thousand. The year 1947 will see 
120 thousand new higher school graduates. 
“According to the new Five-Year Plan, in 1950 
the number of higher school students must reach 
674 thousand, while the number of higher school 
graduates within 5 years will reach 602 thousand. 
“It is planned, in particular, to extend the train- 
ing of specialists for fuel and energetics, the iron 
and steel industries, agriculture and transport, 


! The higher schools include the universities and institutes. ‘The schools below 
the higher schools cover a period of 10 years. 








teachers for elementary and secondary schools, and 
to organize the training of specialists for new 
branches of industry.” 


* * * * e 


“The Higher Certification Commission awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Science to 431 individuals 
in 1945. Since 1937, 5,083 such degrees have been 
awarded. 

“Work on doctors’ theses was not interrupted by 
the war. Between 1941 and 1945, 2,380 Doctor of 
Science degrees were awarded. One thousand four 
hundred and ninety-three women were awarded 
scientific degrees. Between 1942 and 1945, 118 
Doctor of Science degrees went to women.” 





Orientation Week for New Faculty Members 


Tue Junior Cotiece of Connecticut, which has 
slightly more than 1,000 full-time students and 
about the same number of evening students, this 
year arranged special orientation week activities 
especially for new members of the faculty. The 
programs, which covered 6 days, were devoted to 
discussions of all aspects of the work of the college. 
Both general and departmental meetings were held. 





Ohio State University Trailer Camp 


Onto State University has opened a trailer camp 
for students at which students provide their own 
trailers. The camp is located in the State fair- 
grounds. A rental charge of $33 a quarter includes 
40 kilowatts of electricity per month. 





Union College Evening Session 


Union Cotiece, Schenectady, N. Y., has estab- 
lished a coeducational evening session to bring first- 
year college opportunity to veteran and civilian 
high-school students within commuting distance of 
Schenectady. Freshman courses for both liberal 
arts and engineering students are being offered in 
the evening extension program in addition to the 
graduate and refresher courses normally offered. 
Part-time freshman classes are also offered. Estab- 
lishment of the evening freshman programs came 4s 
the result of requests from school authorities and 
civic groups in Schenectady and nearby communities. 

The evening school for freshmen will mark the 
first time in the 151-year history of this men’s col- 
lege that women have been admitted for full-cur- 
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riculum study in the freshman year; this present 
exception is made for the extension division only. 
The plan will provide a freshman year for young 
people unable to enter a residential college on a 
regular basis. Classes will be held from 4 to 10 
p. m., utilizing college classrooms and laboratories 
after the regular college students are through for 
the day. 

Union College has already increased its regular 
college student body from 800 to 1,400 as a major 
contribution to the educational needs of the area. 
The departure from the “small college philosophy” 
of Union is made only temporarily in order to meet 
what the College feels is its definite obligation to 
numbers of young people who are vainly seeking 
to continue their education in the face of almost 
insuperable obstacles. 





Training Program in Housing Management 
and Maintenance 


To MEET the need for an adequately trained per- 
sonnel for administration, technical counseling on 
utilization of space and decoration, and home 
management and social relations, the College of 
Home Economics, Syracuse University, has added a 
housing sequence to its curriculum. The sequence, 
which is being developed under the joint direction of 
the College of Home Economics and the School of 
Architecture, is designed for both men and women 
who wish to prepare for any one of the several fields 
in community housing. 

The core curriculum combines materials from 
various schools and colleges. ‘The School of Archi- 
tecture offers a variety of courses relating to the 
technical and nontechnical aspects of housing. 
From Business Administration the studegt may 
select courses dealing with the financial and real 
estate aspects of housing. In Liberal Arts he finds 
courses in the social sciences which have particular 
significance for housing, such as the principles of 
economics, psychology, urban geography, population 
problems, urban sociology, and community organiza- 
tion. Home Economics provides such courses as 
household equipment and management, textiles, 
house furnishings and decoration, and family rela- 
tions. The choice of electives is sufficiently broad 
to allow the student to develop his own particular 
area of interest in the housing field. 


Poll on Retirement Plans 


Tue Treacuers Insurance and Annuity Associa- 
tion of America is polling approximately 1,000 col- 


leges and universities to secure the latest data on 
the number, types, and effectiveness of the retire- 
ment plans in operation. The poll is also expected 
to reveal for the first time the group or collective 
life insurance coverage provided for college personnel. 
The findings are to be incorporated in the associa- 
tion’s revised edition of College Plans for Retirement 
Income first published in 1940. 

A number of colleges and universities have in 
the past 3 years increased to more than 10 percent 
of salary the total contributions for their retirement 
plans with the association. It has been announced 
that the most recent institution to highlight this 
trend is Princeton University, which on July 1, 
1946, in cooperation with the association, revised 
its retirement plan for the university’s academic 
staff on the basis of 10 to 20 percent of salary accord- 
ing to age, with Princeton sharing premium pay- 
ments equally with its faculty members. 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association is 
the projection of the late Andrew Carnegie’s interest 
in economic security for teachers in higher education 
when they reach retirement age. It was organized 
jointly in 1918 by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching and the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York to provide life insurance and 
retirement income benefits for staff members of 
American colleges and universities. Through its 
annuity and life insurance policies especially designed 
for college personnel, the association currently 
serves thousands of college staff members on an 
individual basis, in addition to the staff members 
of 415 American educational institutions having 
cooperative plans. 





lowa State College Acquires Surplus Land 


Tue War Assets ADMINISTRATION has approved 
the application of lowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts for 1,433 areas of land at the Des 
Moines Ordnance Plant. No buildings or improve- 
ments were included in the transaction, which was 
on the basis of 100 percent discount from the current 
market value of $208,575. The property is about 
20 miles from the college campus. 

The college will use the property as an experi- 
mental farm in expanding its facilities for the benefit 
of agriculture. Plans include instruction, demon- 
stration service, and research related to the breeding 
of farm animals and production and increase of seed 
stocks of new varieties of grains. 
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University of Wisconsin Teaching Centers 


Tue Extension Division of the University of Wis- 
consin embarked in September on a large-scale class 
program by establishing 34 teaching centers through- 
out the State to help meet the unprecedented demand 
for university enrollment in the face of an acute 
student housing shortage at Madison. Such centers 
have been maintained in some cities since 1933. 
The number declined greatly in wartime. The total 
enrollment in the enlarged program is expected to 
approximate 6,000. Veteran students predominate. 

At Milwaukee, where the university through the 
Extension Division has long provided the freshman 
and sophomore curricula in letters and science and 
engineering, the large demand was met in part by 
establishing extension centers in four suburban cities. 
At the newly opened university branch in Racine, 
occupying an entire school building, 600 are enrolled 
in freshman and sophomore classes. 

In the other centers in the State the instructors, 
all fully accredited on the university’s faculty, live 
in their districts, and each travels weekly to several 
cities on a circuit. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 


How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 


High-School Credit and Diplomas through Examina- 
tions and Out-of-School Experiences, by David Segel. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1946. 46p. 20cents. (Bulletin 1946, No. 7.) 

A State-by-State account of the provisions by which veterans 


and persons above high-school age may obtain high-school credit 
and high-school diplomas or high-school equivalency certificates. 


Education in Costa Rica, by John H. Furbay. 
Washington, D. C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1946. 62p. 15 cents. (Bulletin 1946, No. 4) 


The chapters deal with the country and its people, history and 
administration of education, kindergarten and elementary educa- 
tion, secondary education, the education and status of teachers, 
higher education, and agencies of public and pupil welfare. 
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Fellowship Program for Teachers from the Other 
American Republics. Washington, D. C., U. §, 
Government Printing Office, 1946. 68 p. Very 
limited free supply; no copies for sale. 

Describes a program inaugurated in 1944 by the U. S. Office of 
Education, in cooperation with the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Cultural and Scientific Cooperation, for the education of 
teachers from the other American Republics. Each of the sec- 
tions of the bulletin was written by a different person. 


Publications from Other Sources 


Books 


Education—America’s Magic, by Raymond M. 
Hughes and William H. Lancelot. Ames, Iowa, 
Towa State College Press, 1946. 189 p. 


Supports the idea that universal education is the magic which 
the United States possesses that seems to set it apart, in a sense, 
from other nations. Attempts to evaluate the position of each 
State in education, largely elementary and secondary. Contains 
some discussion of higher education, and has a chapter on the 
junior college. 


Public Relations: A Program for Colleges and 
Universities, by W. Emerson Reck, New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. 286 p. $3. 


Defines the principles and organization set-up for sound policy 
in public relations for colleges and universities; describes the vari- 
ous of types of publics with which satisfactory relations have to be 
maintained. Illustrated with many case experiences. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 


Published semimonthly from September through 
May, by the United States Office of Education. [ts 
printing is approved ed the Bureau of the Budget as 
required by Rule 42 of the Joint Committee on Printing. 
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100 copies or more in bulk to one address within the 
United States, 25 percent discount is allowed. Orders 
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